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by a single principle, which he can trace in many forms
and combinations, but can distinguish from them all.
Then the shadows and images of everyday life will
acquire their true meaning, for he will see through them
and over them to the realities which they reflect. The
isolated and self-contradictory maxims of popular
morality will interpret themselves into fragments of a
single perfection which human life suggests although it
does not realise it The sejJarate sciences jjrill cease to
talk " in dreams," and will point beyond themselve's to
the waking vision of an absolute being. Philosophy will
be not a cunning device of words or an occupation for a
listless hour, but the articulate language of truth which
a lifetime is too short for learning. Only eternity can
interpret that language fully, but to understand it is the
nearest approach to heaven on earth and to study it
is true education.'

There are important differences between the teach-
ing of Aristotle and that of Plato. Aristotle was before
everything a scientific and practical inquirer.1 Instead
of considering, as Plato did, ideas as the ojily real exis-
tences which underlie phenomena, he regarded them as
abstractions from phenomena. Men, he said; l^ave
souls and there are traces of souls in animals, but men
have reason which animals have not. This reason is
partly active and partly passive, and is to some extent
subordinate to the lower appetites. Now the highest
object of man is the attainment of happiness, and the
highest happiness of man is to be reached by perfect
virtue. The highest virtue is that of the reason. This is
realised in the life of contemplation, which is higher than

1 Aristotle's views on education are found in the Ethics and
Politics. There is some difference in the views expressed in the
two books.